STUDIES  IH  A   DYING   CULTURE
not performing any action, however beneficial to others,
if it would imperil one's own* soul *. This is crystallised
in the maxim, * One may not do ill that good may
come of it/
Primitives have a more social conception of sin. Sin
is reprehensible because it involves the whole tube in
danger. The sinner flees from the tribe because he has
involved it in evil, not in order to save himself; he
is damned by his sin. Going into the desert, he skys
himself or is slain, thus lifting from the tribe, after it
has performed appropriate purifications, the evil in
which he has involved it. Both conceptions are bound
in error9 but this savage conception is nobler and more
altruistic than the bourgeois conception in which each
man is responsible solely for his own sins, and purifies
them by a private resort to the blood of Christ. The
pacifist has remembered the saying of Cain : * Am I
my brother's keeper ? *
This tribal conception of salvation was partly retained
in feudal society by the Church, which kept clearly in
mind the unity of the Church Militant, the Church
Suffering, and the Church Triumphant, each of which,
by its prayers, could communicate with or help the
others. The feudal Christian prayed for the Holy
Sods suffering in Purgatory, expected those living to
pcay for him when dead, and continually called on
the departed members of the tribe, the Triumphant
Souk df tibe Saints in heaven, to help km^ to such an
extent that, in this strong social grouping, God was
almost forgotten. The social unity alone emerges, and
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